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Conditions Favor Integration of Junior Colleges 


with High Schools 


New Problems Precipitated by Rapid Growth of Junior Colleges. 
High Schools Have Absorbed Certain Former College Subjects. 
Appropriate Line of Cleavage About Middle of College Course. 


Entire State. 
Educational Unit. 


APID INCREASE in the number 
of junior colleges continues. The 


growth may be illustrated by the 


public junior colleges—those maintained 
as parts of public school systems. With 
these the writer has kept in somewhat 


closer touch than with other types. The 
number of these for the country as a 
whole in 1922 was placed at 46. Although 
no accurate count has been made since 
that time, the scattered evidence from 


various sources gives one the assurance 
to estimate that in the intervening years 
this number has mounted to a figure 
somewhere between 80 and 100. That is, 
the number of public junior colleges has 
probably nearly doubled. 


Activity Greater in Atlantic States 


The increases are geographically wide- 
spread, this upward extension finding 
place in some States where there were no 
However, most of the 


such units in 1922. 
increment was in States and in sections 
of the country in which the movement 
had already made its most promising 
beginnings. So far as actual establish- 
ment is concerned there has been less 
development in States on and near the 
Atlantic seaboard than elsewhere, but 
discussion and activities in a number of 


Publication sponsored by National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman. The article is substantially similar to a 
paper presented before a conference on the junior- 
college movement held November 12, 1926, in con- 
nection with the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Will Prevent Deplorable Waste 


By LEONARD V. KOOS 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota 


eastern communities are anticipative 
shortly of more examples of the move- 
ment than have so far made their appear- 
ance. 

Other types, also, of junior colleges 
have been on the increase. This has been 
particularly true of units on private 
foundations, but one may well believe 
that the types on State foundations and 
the branches of higher institutions have 
made some gains. We are probably not 
far from correct when we assume that, 
all told, junior colleges of types exclud- 
ing those which are lower divisions of 
universities and colleges, now number 
between 250 and 300—perhaps more 
where in 1922 there were approximately 
75 to 100 fewer. 





More Universities May Relinquish Junior Colleges 


This does not take into account the 
increasing consciousness in our universi- 
ties of the natural line of cleavage at 
about the mid-point of the four-year col- 
lege period. Although, so far as I am 
aware without having made special in- 
quiry on this score, no university in 
addition to the six which had already 
done so by 1922 has instituted the 
junior-college division, it is being con- 
sidered in a number of others. In fact, 
some very estimable institutions are 
rapidly approaching committal, if they 
have not already been committed, to 
ultimate relinquishment of the work of 
the first two years, while still others, 
casting about for means of relief from 
overcrowded facilities, are considering 


Distribution Should Serve Best the Youth of 
Two Years Not Enough for a Separate 


Integration with High School 


the removal of freshmen and sophomores 


to other campuses 
This Growth and the Problems Precipitated 


This continued growth of the move- 
ment is evidence that it must be taken 
seriously; that we must give considera- 
tion to questions and problems arising 
as to proper policies to be pursued in 
developing junior colleges both by those 
immediately in charge or by the stand- 
ardizing whose recommenda- 
tions or mandates are influential in con- 
trol. Whenever this is done one is con- 
fronted by a host of such problems. 
These may be illustrated by reference 
recently mentioned to the 
writer by a representative of one of our 
educational foundations who had only 
shortly before made some contact with 
junior colleges in California, the State in 
which they have had their most vigorous 
development. 

As I recall the conversation, the 
problems related to questions of (1) 
financial support, (2) the source of the 
student body, (3) the curriculum, and 
(4) the relations of the junior college to 
other units in the school system—that is, 
the organizational problem. I quite 
concur in the judgment that these are 
all vital problems. It will, however, 
be impossible to discuss all at length 
within the scope of this paper, or even 
to mention the multitude of additional 
problems. Therefore, after having made 
clear the meaning of the first three in 
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order, attention will be given over more 
extendedly to the last in the list. 

(1) The financial problem referred to 
arises from the fact that junior-college 
work has sometimes been established in 
communities with assessed valuations 
too small to allow for the vigorous 
development of the unit. There may be 
resources from enough at hand to make a 
modest beginning with a small enroll- 
ment, but far from enough to guarantee a 
strong unit even with as generous a policy 
of State support as can be justified. 
The policy should be to encourage 
establishment of junior colleges only 
where adequate resources are at hand 
without crippling the lower schools, 
whose interests must always take preced- 
ence, and to discourage establishment 
elsewhere. The essence of the problem 
is that of locating the line of division 
between these two groups of communi- 
ties. The problem is still an important 
one after a generous program of State aid 
has been instituted. 


Proper Distribution Requires Careful Study 


(2) The problem of the source of stu- 
dent body is the double one involving (a) 
the determination of the size and kind of 
community from which the minimum 
desirable student body (in numbers) may 
be recruited, and (b) the proper distribu- 
tion of junior colleges to serve best the 
youth of the entire State who will seek 
opportunities for education on this level. 
In the early stages of such a movement 
it may be advisable to assume a laissez 
faire policy which gives latitude for local 
experimentation, but with the present 
large development in some States, it is 
imperative to consider how we may make 
the facilities available with an eye to 
“economy and efficiency’”’ in the State as 
a whole. Decision on this important 
question can not be intelligently made 
without extended investigation, involving 
the compilation and interpretation of 
facts concerning the distribution and 
tendencies of high-school enrollment and 
college attendance, local and general, 
facilities for the transportation of stu- 
dents, the needs of residence facilities for 
students coming from areas where the 
provision of junior-college work can not 
be justified, etc. 


Must Provide Completion Curricula 


(3) The problem of the junior-college 
curriculum is one of great complexity and 
even greater moment. This problem is, 
like the preceding, also dualin nature. It 
is, concisely, that of serving adequately 
the needs of students who will continue 
their training on higher levels—what I 
have designated elsewhere as the ‘‘isth- 
mian” function—and of those who will 
not, can not, or should not go on to these 
higher levels. It is quite proper that the 
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recommendations of the universities and 
colleges be given respectful consideration 
for the former group of students. It is 
nevertheless manifest that to some extent 
these higher institutions are mapping out 
curriculum demands compliance with 
which is to some extent inimical to the 
discharge of what must be a major 
responsibility of the junior college, the 
completion of the general education of 
those who survive to this level of training. 
Where specialized departments and schools 
of the university are permitted unre- 
strictedly to set down the requirements 
for entering upon work in their fields in 
the senior college, they are sometimes 
prone to make too great inroads on this 
purpose of the period of secondary edu- 
cation of which the junior-college years 
are a part. The danger is even greater 
where the needs of those not going on 
beyond the junior-college level are con- 
cerned. Although it is only natural that 
one of the first concerns of those in 
charge of junior colleges is to “make 
good”’ with the higher institutions, the 
responsibility of providing for this second 
group is certain to loom larger and to call 
for the highest type of constructive ability. 
To respect the traditions of the four-year 
colleges and professional schools in out- 
lining and prescribing work for this group 
of students will tend to defeat the pur- 
poses of education for them. 


The Organizational Problem 


(4) The fourth problem referred to 
above, the organizational relationship of 
the junior college to other units in the 
school system, is precipitated, if for no 
other reason than that, in certain com- 
munities, there has been the effort to 
extend the junior college upwards to 
include two more years and thus to 
compass the four-year college. Consid- 
eration of this problem, to which the 
remainder of this paper is devoted, may 
well be approached by considering the 
acceptability of the separate two-year 
junior-college unit. 

Chief among the arguments that are 
presented for separation of public junior 
colleges from the grades of the high school 
below are three—the advantage in ‘“sell- 
ing’’ the junior college to the community, 
encouragement of the development of 
what is referred to as “college life,’”’ and 
safeguarding the standards of work. 

(a) There is the feeling on the part of 
parents of some prospective students 
where the work is provided in connec- 
tion with the high school that it can be 
“only more high-school work anyway” 
and that, therefore, it is not worth their 
children’s time to attend, especially if 
they can afford to send them to “college.” 
While the best view that can be taken 
of the work of the first two college years 


is that it is secondary and not higher, it 
may be expedient, in order to secure all 
desirable encouragement of the new 
unit in some localities, to effect at least 
partial separation until the tradition of 
attending the local junior college has 
been established. 

(b) Not unrelated to this argument is 
the second, having for the most part to 
do with the absence of the activities and 
relationships associated with student 
life in the four-year colleges. These are 
especially lacking in a junior college dur- 
ing its first years of existence while the 
enrollment is too small to encourage 
their development. 


No Group Monopolizes Mediocre Standards 


(c) The third arises from a misgiving 
that standards of work will be lowered by 
“contamination”? by those of the high- 
school grades below. Doubtless there 
are situations in which associations with 
these high-school grades can thus affect 
the standards of work, especialy at a 
time when the schools are still baffled 
as to what to do with the wider distribu- 
tion of ability and capacity which has 
accompanied the recent great influx of 
the population into our secondary schools. 
But after extended visitation of class 
work on the junior-college level in the 
junior colleges themselves and in a num- 
ber of colleges and universities I am 
convinced that the problem is _ not 
inherent in and typical of junior colleges 
associated with high schools and that 
junior colleges as a group do not have a 
monopoly on work of mediocre standards. 

The fear expressed in this argument is 
based largely on the traditional misgiving 
in the college concerning whatever relates 
to the high school. In fact, one may 
summarize all these arguments for sepa- 
ration by saying that they are prompted 
by the mere tradition of separation of 
college from high school, and are not of 
the more fundamental character of the 
considerations supporting integration of 
junior-college with high-school work now 
to be reviewed. They have at most a 
temporary significance only. 


Considerations Favoring Integration with High-School 
Grades 


(1) A type of evidence favoring inté- 
gration of the junior college with the 
grades and work in some other unit of the 
full school system is our luckless experi- 
ence with other two-year units like the 
two-grade junior high school and the 
normal school. It becomes increasingly 
apparent that the junior high schools, in- 
cluding only the last two grades of the 
eight-year elementary school, are not often 
provocative of real reorganization and 
that to make reorganization effective it 
is necessary to include one or more grades 
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of the high school above. Our normal 
schools had scarcely relinquished the 
high-school grades below before they 
begal extend upward toward the 
four-year college status. The two-year 


period appears to be too short a one in 
which to render the kind of service to 


society which is called for. 
Cities Ambitious to Maintain Colleges 


This movement to extend upward is at 
work on the junior college in certain 
communities. This has often been stimu- 
lated by the ‘‘booster”’ spirit which would 
like to be in a position to boast that “‘we 
have a four-year college in our city.” 
This movement is encouraged by the 
efforts to secure for the public junior 
college an organization and a housing 
distinct from that in the high school below, 
since such separation is respectful of the 
collegiate tradition. The university and 
other standardizing agencies that urge 
separation will have themselves to thank 
if any large proportion of the junior col- 
leges achieve the four-year status. At the 
least they can be held accountable for a 
tactical blunder in encouraging the growth 
in the number of institutions offering 
work on the senior-college level. The 
critical and growing opinion is that we 
have too many rather than too few of 
these. 

Incidentally, the establishment of junior 
college ‘‘branches’”’ of the university 
should be regarded as unacceptable, 
except temporarily, because these branches 
will be prone also to aspire to upward ex- 
tension beyond the junior-college level. 


Advancing Age of College Entrants 


(2) There are, however, much more 
fundamental reasons for the integration 
of junior college with high school. These 
are provided by facts in the trend of 
reorganization of secondary and higher 
education during the past hundred years 
which have been set forth at length else- 
where! by the writer and only brief 
reference to which can be made here. 
The trend is shown in the advance in age 
of the college entrant, an advance that 
may be illustrated for Harvard, the aver- 
age age of whose freshmen increased by 
fully two years from about 1830 to 1880. 
In harmony with this advance in age 
was the increase in admission require- 
ments which, during three-fourths of a 
century, expanded from the approximate 
equivalent of seven or eight present-day 
units to twice the number, or by about 
two years of work. This increment was 
largely inherited from the college curric- 


! The Junior College. Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota. Education Series, No. 5, 
1924. Chapters XV-XXVII. Also more briefly in 
The Junior-College Movement. Ginn & Co., 1925. 
Chapter VII 
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ulum in which subjects and courses 
experienced a steady depression to lower 
For instance, beginning 
algebra and geometry, prescribed for col- 
lege freshmen until past the middle of 


the nineteenth century, became materials 


and lower levels. 


of instruction in the high school; and 
general chemistry and physics, formerly 
required of college juniors and seniors, 
are now available, in enhanced rather 
than diluted form, to students of the 
same classification in the lower school. 


High School and Junior College Similar 


The downward shift is so notable as at 
first to seem hardly credible. Other 
salient features of the trend are the far- 
reaching modification of college curricula 
from those fully and rigidly prescribed 
(at the opening of the period) to prescrip- 
tions only in the first two years with 
the requirement of specialization through 
the major system in the last two years 
(toward the end of the period); the 
appearance of two-year and _ three- 
year preprofessional curricula and allied 
changes in the colleges of liberal arts; 
and the shift of enrollment, especially in 
the last two years of the four-year college 
period, to units and institutions offering 
professional curricula. These changes are 
all of a piece—links in a single chain of 
evidence leading to a conclusion of the 
appropriateness of a line of cleavage 
somewhere near the middle of the present 
college course and the essential similarity 
of the purposes of education in high- 
school and junior-college years. 


Distressing Waste in Overlapping 


The inheritance by the high school of 
courses formerly given only in the college 
leads one to expect a large amount of over- 
lapping in their curricula. The expecta- 
tion is fully corroborated by the results 
of careful inquiry. This duplication may 
be regarded in two ways. In the first of 
these the two institutions concerned give 
courses more or less identical, such as be- 
ginning modern foreign language and first 
courses in chemistry. The large extent of 
identity argues that the division between 
high-school and college work is arbitrary 
and illogical, that our present boundary 
line between schools cuts across a field of 
learning essentially inseparable. If the 
work in the high school is secondary, most 
of that in the first two college years is 
likewise secondary. In the second, there 
is actual repetition by the individual 
student in the college of what he has 
already covered in the high school. This 
is a deplorable waste and arises primarily 
from the fact that the courses are taken 
in two separate institutions, the upper of 
which is not sufficiently cognizant of what 
is going forward in the lower. The sepa- 
rate junior college will tend to perpetuate 
this condition. Avoidance of repetition 
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and the working out of a reorganization of 
courses bringing with them proper se- 
quences can not come until all work of a 
similar sort is brought into a single inte- 
grated period of secondary education. 


Integration Means Economy of Time 


Integration in the way here referred to 
may hasten the feasibility of the kind of 
economy of time that will ultimately 
shorten the full period of secondary edu- 
cation by a year or more. It will cer- 
tainly hasten the abbreviation of the 
period for superior students, for whom this 
type of economy of time is more unques- 
tionably desirable. This is discouraged 
by the distribution of these school years 
to too large a number of distinct units. 
The question of whether the full period 
can be shortened for other students even 
in an integrated secondary-school period 
can hardly be answered without more 
opportunity for experimentation. 

(3) Another consideration supporting 
organizational integration of junior-college 
with high-school years is associated with 
the need of an adequate program of 
guidance. The full period of secondary 
education from the seventh grade through 
the second college year is that in which 
the population is being distributed to 
occupational life or to the opportunities 
for training for occupational life. It is 
the feeling of the writer that one signifi- 
cant explanation of our failure to discharge 
more efficiently this important obligation, 
is the fact that this period has been 
divided among three different types of 
institutions: the elementary school, the 
four-year high school, and the college. 


Increases Efficiency of Instruction 


(4) The last consideration supporting 
integration to be mentioned, among a 
number which have not yet been cited, is 
one of a different type. It has to do with 
one phase of the organizational problem 
where the instructional staff and the 
curriculum are joined. It refers to the 
proper assignment of teaching respon- 
sibilities. Separation of the junior college 
from the upper high-school years often 
operates, except in the largest junior 
colleges, either to restrict the offering or to 
encourage improper assignment of courses 
to teachers. With only a two-year vertical 
range of work in many subject fields a 
full-time specialist in each of them can 
not be employed. The subject fields 
suffering most from this restriction are 
certain of the natural sciences and eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology, and 
history. In small junior colleges it is 
likely to apply to any field. In con- 
sequence, the work is not offered or those 
are assigned to it who are not adequately 
equipped for it. Integration of the 
junior college with at least the upper 
years of the high school, because of the 
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representation of these fields in those 
years, makes it possible to assign work 
with much greater regard for the in- 
structor’s preparation. Inci- 
dentally, it will elevate the standards of 
teacher-preparation for these upper high- 
school years, 


special 


Six Elementary, Eight Secondary Grades 


The grouping of grades to be followed 
in working out the integration thus called 
for must take cognizance of the downward 
extension of secondary education already 
accomplished through junior high-school 
reorganization. This gives us, with the 
junior-college years, an eight-year period 
of secondary education. The grouping of 
the 14 grades (including six elementary 
grades) increasingly favored in theory and 
now beginning to be realized in practice is 
the 6-4-4, which would give us a six- 
year elementary four-year 
junior high school, and a four-year senior 
high school or junior college. Even at 
first thought this grouping seems more 
sensible and logical than the unwieldy 
6-3-3-2 grouping that both downward 
and upward extension of secondary educa- 
tion promised at first to bring us. It is 
much more acceptable when supported by 
the considerations of integration of the 
junior college with the high school as these 
have just been reviewed. It may be that 
the two units into which this longer 
secondary-school period is to be divided 
will not be of equal length. This may 
transpire whether or not the full period is 
shortened by a year or more for the aver- 
age student. Whatever is done, we may 
judge from the foregoing considerations 
that the junior-college years should be 
worked out in integration with one or 
more high-school years below. 


Need of Appreciating Significance of the Movement 


A real obstacle to junior-college develop- 
ment along desirable lines is to be found 
in a lack of vision in many quarters of its 
full scope of function. To many it is little 
more than just another plan to get the 
first two years of college work, with per- 
haps the additional advantage over the 
other institutions where this work may 
be taken of its being more generally 
available at lower cost. The dominant 
view at present is that of regarding and 
evaluating the movement almost solely 
by concepts and criteria established in 
tradition. It is essential to the service to 
be rendered to American education by the 
junior-college movement that it be re- 
garded not with the bias imposed by the 
conventional organization, but rather in 
the light of all its possible significance in 
the reorganization of our system of 
schools. Its acceptable purposes will go 


school, a 


far toward showing the way to the solu- 
tion of the host of problems with which 
the movement teems. 
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Accrediting Agency for Middle States . 
Secondary Schools 


Policies and Administrative Procedure Adopted at Meeting of Commission on Second- 
ary Schools of Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of Middle States and 
Maryland. State Committee for Each State 
By E. D. GRIZZELL 


Chairman of the Commission 


HE COMMISSION on Secondary 
Schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland met 
on April 2 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. The membership of the 
commission consists of Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Columbia University; Dr. George 
William McClelland, vice provost, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Prof.. Radcliffe 
Heermance, director of admissions, Prince- 
ton University; Dr. L. L. Jackson, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department of 
Edueation; Miss Miriam A. Bytel, head 
mistress of St. Mary’s School, New York 
City; Dr. John H. Denbigh, principal, 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; 
Mr. Thurston Davies, head master, 
Nichols School, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
Richard M. Gummere, head master, 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. William A. Wetzel, principal, 
Senior High School, Trenton; Dr. David 
E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore; and Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman. 

The entire commission was present at 
the meeting and a definite statement of 
policy and general administrative pro- 
cedure was formulated and adopted. 
The commission adopted a State com- 
mittee plan similar to that used by other 
accrediting associations. Each State 
committee will consist of a resident mem- 
ber of the commission, a public high- 
school principal, a private secondary- 
school headmaster, a registrar or director 
of admissions of a higher institution, a 
professor of secondary education, a 
member of the State Department of 
Education in charge of secondary educa- 
tion, and the chairman of the commis- 
sion, ex officio. New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
will each have a State committee as 


indicated; New York and Pennsylvania 
will each have two State committees, the 
State department official and the chairman 
of the commission serving on both com- 
mittees. This modification of the State 
committee plan for these two States 
seems desirable because of the large num- 
ber of schools in each and their wide 
geographical distribution. 

Because of the great increase in college 
and university enrollment within the 
past few years, there is imperative need 
for an accredited list that will aid the 
secondary schools in establishing con- 
tacts with higher institutions. The de- 
mand for a reliable list of accredited 
schools is coming from higher institutions 
with greater force each year. There is 
need also for an active agency to study 
the problems confronting the secondary 
schools of the Middle States territory. 
The commission hopes to function in the 
three-fold capacity of an agency for (1) 
articulating secondary and higher schools, 
(2) establishing and maintaining an ac- 
credited list, and (3) promoting research 
for the solution of problems in secondary 
education in the region represented by 
the association. 

A central office has been established for 
the commission and placed in direct 
charge of the chairman. Much prelimi- 
nary work has been done. A complete 
directory consisting of 3,393 public and 
private secondary schools has been com- 
piled. This large number of schools re- 
veals the extent of the problem of accred- 
iting in this territory. The commission 
plans to proceed at once through the 
central office in establishing contacts with 
the schools. Information concerning any 
phase of the work may be obtained by 
communicating with the chairman of the 
commission on secondary schools, 109 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 











of Education, with meager financial support, renders the cause of 

education in so many fields. 

service has been established by Congress, we urge such appropriations for this 

| bureau as will enable it to perform effectively the great and important func- 
| tions for which it was created.—Resolution adopted by the Department of Super- | 
intendence, National Education Association. | 
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Home Economics to Solve Problems of 
Social Relationships 


New Requirements and New Aims Developed in Reorganization of Department of Baltimore 


Public Schools. 


Emphasis on Simple Habits of Usefulness in the Home and on Foods 


in Relation to Health 


By MARY FAULKNER 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Baltimore Public Schools 


OME ECONOMICS education in 
Baltimore has made rapid prog- 


ress within recent years. Out of 


th | type—domestic science and domes- 
th t, narrow in its scope and outlook, 
with the main emphasis placed on skill in 
cooking 1 sewing—has developed, since 
the Strayer survey of 1921, a department 
which has many interesting features both 
in requirements and in its aims. 

Baltimore is essentially a city of homes; 
possi! no other city in this country of 
this size is stressing home economics edu- 
cat the same extent as the public 
schools of Baltimore. Home economics is 
a re red subject for all girls from the 
fifth grade through the tenth grade. 

In the fall of 1925 the Baltimore course 
of study in home economics for elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, and 
senior high schools was completed and 
ready for distribution. This was the 


result of months of work of committees 
formed from the home economics teaching 
staff. Their aim was to make these 
courses suggestive and more or less elas- 
tic, so that they could be adapted to the 
needs of the varying communities. 

The work planned for the fifth and 
sixth grades is intended to meet the needs 
not only’ of the average child of fifth and 
sixth grade age but also of the girl who, 


for various reasons, leaves school at an 
early age toenteremployment. In Mary- 
land the number who working 
permits is large. Housewifery and simple 
habits of usefulness in the home and train- 


receive 
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children of this age in order 
strong?”’ 
Clothing work consists of simple projects 
adapted to the interests of the children 
at this development. Work 
which requires close application and fine, 
exact motions is physiologically objection- 
The spirit and motives of home 
economics teaching should differ in these 
grades from that of the junior high school. 


needed DY 


that they may grow and be 


period of 


able. 


Two 120-minute periods per week are 
allowed for this work. 
The purpose of the home economics 


studies in the junior high school is to help 
the girl as a member of her home and 
community solve her problems in social 
relationship; to develop the girl’s interest 
in her home, its function and organiza- 








Standard equipment for a kitchen laboratory 


ing concerning food in relation to the 
health rules are especially stressed. The 
dominant thought in the food work in 
these grades should be, ‘‘ What foods are 














Unit kitchens for advanced students 





tion, and to give her ideas and ideals as a ; 
basis for home membership and the pos- 
sible foundation of a home of her own; to 
develop standards and judgment in the 
selection, purchase, care, and use of cloth- 
ing; to give her sufficient information 
about good food habits; to guide her in 
her plans for daily living through right 
opportunities for work, amusement, edu- 
cation, wise saving and spending. Time 
allowed, two 80-minute periods per week. 


Advanced Work in Higher Grades 


The tenth-grade course is two 45- 
minute periods per week. The student 
is allowed to decide whether she will take 
foods and cookery or clothing and textiles; 
if she majors in home economics in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades, her choice 
in the tenth grade determines what her 
major subject in home economics will be 
in the last two years of high school. The 
major courses in home economics are 
elective. The work becomes more ad- 
vanced and scientific. Usable products 
of a standard more nearly approaching 
the standards of adults are produced and 
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greater opportunities offered for training 
in the occupations of home making, child 
care, and industrial vocations related to 
home-making subjects. 

The above program is made possible by 
the model apartments with which all of 
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of the new course of study. Modifica- 
tions of the course will be made from the 
results obtained from these tests. 

Home economics education does not 
end with the program which has. just 
been described. There is very close 











All high schools have model apartments 


the junior and senior high schools are 
equipped, and the well-equipped food and 
clothing laboratories, including the unit 
kitchens, which are in all of the new 
high schools, six in number. The model 
apartment includes living room, dining 
room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bath- 
room. It is furnished attractively, though 
not extravagantly. Its purpose is to give 
the girl training in home making with as 
natural home surroundings as possible. 
The students not only enjoy the classes 
in home management, but they are most 
reluctant to give up the work at the end 
of the ninth grade. 

The department is giving a series of 
objective tests, the results of which, it is 
hoped, will determine the effectiveness 





Games and Equipment for Rural 
Schools 


Indoor and outdoor games, most of 
them of such a character that a number 
of children can participate at one time, 
are described in a recent publication of 
the Interior Department, Bureau of 


‘Education, entitled ‘Games and Equip- 


ment for Small Rural Schools.’’ Super- 
vised playground activities are assuming 
increasing importance in educational 
work, and this leaflet, prepared by Marie 
M. Ready, assistant specialist in physical 
education in the bureau, and published as 
Physical Education Series No. 8, will be 
of assistance to the teachers to whom it is 


cooperation between the home economics 
department and the school cafeteria, 
as well as the other departments in the 
school, such as art, history, etc. The 
school cafeteria, which is under the 
supervision of the home economics de- 
partment, carries on an_ educational 
program through the school paper, in- 
teresting posters, a careful supervision of 
trays, and suggestive hints as to the 
choice and selection of the school lunch 
from the daily menus, which affects all 
the students of the school, both boys and 
girls, and makes the work of great value 
to all. The home economies student 
clubs, which are very popular, also 
stimulate interest and help to carry the 
work across. 





addressed. Diagrams of simple equip- 
ment and general suggestions concerning 
preparation of playgrounds, with selected 
bibliography, add to the value of the 
publication. 

ny) 

Dominion-wide competition in the 
beautification of school grounds has been 
inaugurated by the Canadian Horticul- 
tural Council. The purpose is to add to 
the enjoyment and stabilty of eountry life 
by stimulating interest in horticultural 
development, particularly in rural sec- 
tions. In Ontario the Province has been 
divided into three districts, in each of 
which a silver trophy valued at $50 is 
offered. 


Superintendents’ Commission on 
the Curriculum 


The fourth curriculum study ‘of the 
department of superintendence, National 
Education Association, was launched at a 
meeting of the department’s commission 
on the curriculum held at the National 
Education Association April 11 and 12. 
In the past three years the commission 
has prepared studies on (1) research in 
constructing the elementary school cur- 
riculum, (2) the Nation at work on the 
public school curriculum, and (3) the 
junior high-school curriculum. This 
year’s study will be on the senior high- 
school curriculum. 

Members of the commission who at- 
tended the April meeting are: John L. 
Alger, Frank W. Ballou, Edwin C. 
Broome, Arthur Gould (representing Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey), Charles H. Judd, 
Harold O. Rugg, Paul C. Stetson, A. L. 
Threlkeld, and John W. Withers. 

The commission voted to appoint sub- 
committees to conduct separate studies 
in preparation for the 1928 yearbook on 
the senior high-school curriculum. Each 
subcommittee will have a superintendent 
of schools as chairman. In addition to 
the chairman it will include a college 
professor who is a specialist in the field 
that is studied, a high-school principal to 
be named by the National Association of 
High School Principals, and two other 
members to be named by the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

The following subcommittees will be 
appointed before the Seattle convention 
of the National Education Association in 
July: (1) Needs of American adolescent 
youth. (2) Objectives of secondary edu- 
eation. (3) Study of curricula found in 
American secondary schools. (4) Rela- 
tionships between high school and college. 
(5) Appropriateness of high-school courses 
for pupils not going to college. (6) Dif- 
ferentiation of curricula for pupils of 
different levels of ability. (7) Relation 
of counseling to secondary curriculum. 
(8) Curriculum problems of the small 
high school. (9) Study of the senior 
high-school teacher. (10) Evaluation of 
extra-curricular activities in the secondary 
school. (11) The junior college with ref- 
erence to the curriculum problem as it 
centers around orientation courses.— 
Selden Carlyle Adams, Assistant Director, 
Division of Publications, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


wy 
American education week will be 
observed this year from Monday, No- 
vember 7, to Sunday, November 13, in- 
clusive.. The American Legion and the 
National Education Association are coop- 
erating to arrange the program. 
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A Crusader Spreading the Gospel of 
Health, Ethics, and Patriotism 


First Benefit of Citizens’ Military Training Camps is to Expose Physical Defects. Many 
Common Faults are Wholly Cured. Order and Obedience to Constituted Authority 
Among Best Lessons Learned 


By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


HE WAR OFFICE or the 
tary factor of a nation is uni- 


mili- 


versally portrayed in the guise 

of Mars, but it was left to the War De- 
partment of the United States to play 
jle of crusader, a réle that minimizes 

the ruthlessness of the god of war and 
submerges it in the more inspiring occu- 
pation of spreading the gospel of health, 


~ 
i 


thics, and patriotism. This is accom- 
plished chiefly through the medium of 
the citizens’ military training camps. 


Important Result is Physical Upbuilding 


The camps affect the health of the 
young men of the country both directly 
and indirectly) There are in all sections 
of the States a great number of youths 
suffering from various physical 
Many of these disabilities 
are not apparent and serious illnesses ,re- 
that might have been prevented. 
a young man applies for admission 
to a citizens’ military training camp he 
must be first of all of good moral char- 


acter and physically fit. There are cer- 
tain disabilities that can be waived, 
inasmuch as a month’s training in camp 
may be just what is needed to rectify 
such defects; but if not, the young man 
or his parents have been warned of his 
condition and may take steps to remedy 
the matter. Common faults that are 
corrected in camp are overweight, under- 
weight, and postural defects. Military 
training .puts the corrective finger on 
physical disability; it prevents curvature 
of the spine, lifts chins, protrudes chests, 
and pulls in abdomens; it teaches one to 
walk with head erect, to breathe properly, 
and to look the other fellow in the eye— 
an attribute that inspires the confidence 
of others. 


Regular Habits for Every Boy 


In many American homes boys are 
reared with some regard to system, 
arising and retiring at definite hours, 
eating regularly and properly and, in 
general, living a normal healthy life. 
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However, this is not true of every home. 
But in camp, every boy arises early, eats 
good, wholesome food at regular hours, 
and retires early after rounding out a 
day with systematic drill and athletics 
and work well balanced with play. 


Wholesome Discipline Fosters Self-Development 


The ethical lessons learned in camp are 
many and varied, but possibly the one 
that deserves to be mentioned first is 
that of order. Military precision is 
synonymous with order, for the individual 
must have a true conception of his rela- 
tion to the whole. This uniformity must 
be of the body as well as of the mind. 
The citizens’ military training camp 
student must be neat in dress and clean 
of body, and his equipment must be 
spotless. He must of necessity be men- 
tally alert if his body is to act in unison 
with many others. Ability to think for 
himself is developed along with necessity 
for recognizing rightful authority, fol- 
lowing directions implicitly, and carrying 
out such orders with promptness and 
exactitude. A common adverse criticism 
of military training is that it hampers 
self-development; but is this true? On 
the contrary, it encourages self-develop- 
ment, but always in relation to others; 
whereas, self-assertion and self-direction 
are too often carried to excess by well 
meaning but misguided people. 

There is something about the American 
spirit that rebels against restraint and 
the lesson that we find most difficult to 

















Athletic contests are outstanding features of camp life 
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Inverted pillow fights 


learn is that perfect freedom is absolute 
conformity to law. Obedience is, there- 
fore, the second in importance of the 


lessons learned at camp. The young man 


discovers that discipline works both 
ways—a man who can not discipline 
himself and is not amenable to disci- 


pline can not discipline others. This is a 
fact that proves difficult to master, but 
once learned it is of inestimable value. 

A by-product of order and obedience is 
courtesy or consideration of others which, 
after all, is the basic law of etiquette. 
Mothers find that boys return from a 
month’s living in the open with a better 
idea of how to live within the confines of 
a home, and that whereas ‘‘to live’’ is 
important, ‘‘to let live’ should not be 
overlooked. 


Competition Subordinate to Cooperation 


Scholarships awarded by educationay 
institutions of good standing and prizes 
for athletic prowess, drilling, and similar 
activities keep alive the spirit of competi- 
tion and stimulate and arouse ambition, 
but underlying these is a realization that 
while the spirit of competition is most 
desirable, it must be kept subordinate to 
cooperation. Initiative or capacity for 
leadership is worthless if the possessor 
has never learned to cooperate. 

Once the young man has built up a 
strong, healthy body, equipped with a 
clear, alert mind, what is his relation to 
the State? Unfortunately, there are 
those who would have us believe that the 
product of the citizens’ military training 


conduce to hilarity 


camps is merely so much cannon fodder. 
It is true that the day may come when 
he will be asked to render military service 
in defense of his country, but attendance 


at these camps does not constitute any 
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present or future contract of enlistment 
in the Army of the United States, or any 
other military obligations. But, in the 
event of a national crisis, the untrained 
soldier’s life is doubly wasted, for it is 
lost 
futile. Universal peace is a noble aspira- 
tion, but it is.an aspiration, and to date 
no practical guarantee against war has 
been found. It is generally conceded 
that America’s great wealth proves a 
strong temptation and the danger from 
nations with predatory instincts must be 
taken into consideration; but it is im- 
probabie, if not admittedly impossible, 
that our national conscience would per- 
mit the growth of militarism. As a 
matter of fact, a month’s actual expe- 
rience in wearing a uniform, obeying 
orders unquestionably, and conforming 
jn every way to military control does 
not tend to develop an eagerness for war. 
On the other hand, we prefer to believe 
that the famous utterance of Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, “ Millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute,” still 
carries weight. For free education and 
other advantages afforded youth, the 
Nation may expect something in return, 
and surely this Land of Opportunity is 
worth defending. 


unnecessarily and its expense is 


Who Serves His Country Serves Himself 


While in attendance at a citizens’ 
military training camp, many boys 
realize for the first time just what is their 
importance in relation to the State. 
Formerly, they thought of themselves as 








And peeling onions has its cheerful side 
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members of their respective families or 
local groups and, in many instances, were 
desirous of breaking the bonds that held 
them While in camp, meeting men 
from all walks of life, through comparison 
with others they begin to appreciate the 
influences—good or bad—that are to be 
found at home; a better sense of values is 
acquired; they develop a sense of citizen- 
ship, a realization of its privileges and 


Americans Invited to the French 
Memorial Celebration 


Philippe Pinel, the great French alien- 


ist, died a hundred years ago. The cen- 
tennial will be commemorated on the oc- 
easion of the annual meeting of the French 


Congress of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
May 30 and 31, in Paris. The centennial 
of the birth of Edme Felix Alfred Vulpian, 


another distinguished French alienist, 
occurs at the same time, and it will be 
similarly celebrated beginning May 28. 


Che dual celebration is under the high 


patronage of the President of the Repub- 
lic lhe Ambassador of France extends 
the invitation of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society of France to academies, 
faculties, and learned societies in the 


United States to send official delegates. 


English Schoolboys Make Tour of 


Australia 


Forty boys, from about 30 secondary 


schools in England, returned recently 
from a five-months tour of Australia. 
While in that country they visited the 
large towns, sheep farms, fruit farms, gold 
mines, and the group settlements that are 


a feature of Western Australia, and other 
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obligations; and the significance of con- 
stitutional government is impressed upon 
them. In other words, the young man 
who attends the citizens’ military training 
camp realizes that the State is composed 
of individuals and that its worth is com- 
mensurate with their worth, but that its 
integrity must be retained at any cost, 
and that he serves his country best who 
rightly serves himself. 


places of interest, including Canberra, the 
new Federal capital. 

The tour was organized by the school 
Empire tour committee, and expenses 
were borne by the parents. The whole 
party had the experience of a lifetime. 
On their return the boys were welcomed by 
a distinguished party, including the High 
Commissioner of Australia and other 
officials. Offer of a prize for the best 
diary emphasized the educational value of 
the tour to the boys. 
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Nine Months Assured for Oklahoma 
Schools 


The Oklahoma Legislature at its recent 
session appropriated $3,000,000 for the 
relief of weak schools of the State. This 
gives $1,500,000 a year for the extension 
of the school term. We had 1,200 schools 
in Oklahoma last year with a term of six 
months or less. This appropriation prac- 
tically insures a nine months’ school term 
for every district in Oklahoma.—J. L. 
McBrien, Central State Teachers College. 
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Department of superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, will next 
meet in Boston, February 25 to March 1, 
1928, both dates inclusive. 
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Fewer Hours of Teaching in Har- 


vard College 


The faculty of arts and sciences has 
sanctioned what may prove to be the 
most noteworthy development in the 
college since the general examinations and 
tutorial instruction were introduced. The 
amount of teaching is to be cut down. 
From the Christmas recess until the 
mid-year examination period, and for 
about three and a half weeks before the 
final examination period, lectures and 
other classroom exercises will cease in 
many courses and only seniors will be 
tutored. 

The new plan will be applied only in 
those divisions and departments which 
see fit to adopt it and only to those courses 
which the division or department con- 
cerned shall indicate. It will not be 
applied to courses regularly open to fresh- 
men; nor to courses conducted by the 
method of classroom discussion, unless 
the instructor so desires; and it will not 
prevent the holding of section meetings 
or conferences in charge of assistance. 
In divisions and departments which adopt 
the plan all tutoring will cease between 
the Christmas recess and the beginning 
of the second half-year. In May, how- 
ever, seniors about to take their general 
examinations may be tutored. There is 
to be no diminution of the work required 
of students, either in their courses or in 
their preparation for the general examina- 
tions. For the periods during which 
formal instruction is suspended both 
course instructors and tutors will assign 
reading; and the work of the “reading 
periods’’ will be tested, not only in the 
general examinations but in the course 
examinations as well. 

Two main considerations moved the 
faculty to its decision. It believes that the 
teaching staff has too much to do and that 
the students will profit by less instruction 
and more independent study.—Prof. 
Henry A. Yeomans, in Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. é 
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Epitome of American Educational 
Practices 


“Education in the United States of 
America”’ is concisely set forth in a pub- 
lication prepared under the direction of 
John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, for the recent Pan-, 
Pacific Conference on Education, Re- 
habilitation, Reclamation, and Recrea- 
tion. The pamphlet contains 75 pages 
and is attractively printed. While the 
limited edition lasts, copies may be had 
upon application to the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Supplying the Lack of Youthful 
Opportunity 


EVER BEFORE in the world’s his- 
tory has such earnest and wide- 
spread effort been put forth to carry the 
blessings of education to men and women 
who were denied full opportunity for 
schooling in their youth. In our own 
country “elimination of illiteracy’’ has 
become a slogan to conjure with. 
Excellent work has been done with this 
end in view in every part of the United 
States. Connecticut, New York, Ken- 
tucky, North Dakota, California, Okla- 
homa, and North Carolina are conspicu- 
ously active, but many other States are 
doing fully as much. 
The teaching of illiterates is, to be sure, 
only a part of adult education. Any 
organized effort directed to the mental 


improvement of adults and conducted by 


an established educational agency prop- 
erly comes within that term. But the 
mature man who can not write his own 
name and can not read a letter from his 
absent children is a pathetic figure which 
appeals to the sympathy of fortunate 
mankind; and in the popular view the 
work in his behalf overshadows the more 
extensive but less spectacular work for the 
further improvement of those who have 
already received a reasonably good 
education. 

Illiteracy among native citizens of the 
growing generation is a negligible quantity 
in most of the States of the Union. Com- 
pulsory education laws, public sentiment 
for school attendance, and _ intelligent 
restriction of immigration will probably 
leave little illiteracy for our children to 
combat. But in the meantime we have 
much more of it than is good for us. 

Mr. Alderman’s paper in this issue 
describes an exceedingly interesting phase 
of the work that lies before us. Perhaps 
the unselfish work of devoted women 
should never be necessary to initiate an 
undertaking of the sort described; but the 
fact remains that many of the best things 
in American education have been assumed 
by public officers and at public expense 
only after private enterprise has shown 
the way. Let us be thankful that we 
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have among us so many who are ready and 
willing to be pioneers for the public good. 

Our burden of illiteracy is heavy, and it 
will abide with us for many years, at best. 
But it is light compared with the load 
which is borne by peoples in other parts of 
the world. India, China, Brazil, and 
Soviet Russia are attacking problems in 
comparison . with which ours seems 
insignificant. 
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Trained Minds Bring Practical 
Benefit to Mankind 


PHILOSOPHICAL foresight can show 

no greater practical triumph than 
the successful establishment of the rein- 
deer industry in Alaska. If the intellect 
of William T. Harris, teacher, philosopher, 


-and United States Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, had achieved nothing else, the 
results of that enterprise already obtained 
or in reasonable prospect of attainment 
would be enough to give him a place 
among the benefactors of mankind. The 
full development of the industry is still 
in the future. It has made only a begin- 
ning, but that beginning is such that none 
can doubt the beneficence of its effect. 
Doctor Harris did not first conceive 
the idea of transplanting reindeer from 
Siberia in Alaska, nor was he by any 
means the only active mover in bringing 
about that achievement. But it was his 
comprehensive mind that first realized 
the full significance of the proposal and 
it was his convincing arguments that 
aroused the enthusiasm of others in its 
support. ; 
Many Government officers on duty in 
Alaska in the early days were undoubtedly 
aware that the Siberian Chukchees were 
in better condition than the Alaskan 
Eskimos, and probably some had ob- 
served the reason. Charles H. Townsend, 
then a young naturalist, was sent to Alaska 
in 1885 by the United States Commissioner 
of Fisheries to gather certain data relating 
to seals, cetaceans, the fisheries, ete. <A 
portion of his voyage was made on the 
U. 8. 8S. Corwin, of which Capt. M. A. 
Healey was in command. In his report, 
made in 1886, Mr. Townsend stated that 
large herds of reindeer were kept in a 
state of domestication on the Asiatic side 
of Bering Strait, and suggested that the 
introduction of the tame variety among 
our own thriftless Eskimos would be a 
philanthropic movement. ‘Something 
tending to render a wild people pastoral, 
agricultural,’”’ he said, ‘‘ought to be the 
first step toward their advancement.” 
Captain Healey repeated this in con- 
versation in 1890 with Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, the agent of the Bureau of Education 
in its work for the Alaskan natives, then 
on his first tour of investigation as a 


passenger on Captain Healey’s revenue 
cutter Bear. The subject was discussed 
with approval by the two men, but the 
means and methods were not apparent. 

After Doctor Jackson's return to Wash- 
ington he reported to his chief, Commis- 
sioner Harris, the incidents of his voyage 
upon the Bear and incidentally suggested 
the possibility of carrying reindeer over 
to help the Alaskans. 

To a mind naturally profound, broad- 
ened by philosophy, and versed in the 
history of civilization, the mere suggestion 
was enough. The alert intelligence of 
Doctor Harris grasped the situation im- 
mediately. A few questions were satis- 
factorily answered, and the whole field 
with all its possibilities lay before him in 
his imagination. His bureau had been 
called upon to educate a race of nomads, 
moving their habitations from place to 
place during the greater part of the year, 
according to the migration of game and 
sea animals upon which they depended for 
subsistence and clothing. They returned 
to their permanent villages only to hiber- 
nate during the severest months of the 
winter. No civilized teacher could follow 
the wanderings of such people and endure 
the hardships which the frequent change 
involved. 

Doctor Harris knew at once that the 
vague suggestion presented by Doctor 
Jackson could be the means of transform- 
ing the primitive wanderers of the Alaskan 
wastes into a pastoral pegple, held by their 
herds within reach of the means of educa- 
tion which the Government would pro- 
vide. | 

The rest of the story has been often 
told. A small sum of money was ob- 
tained from private sources to begin the 
experiment, and a modest herd was thus 
established. 

The project was placed before a com- 
mittee of the Congress, and Captain 
Healey was brought from San Francisco 
to testify to the practicability of importing 
the deer. An appropriation was made. 
Nearly all the 1,280 animals that were the 
progenitors of the half million now in 
Alaska were brought over by the Bear 
with Captain Healey in command. The 
plan first adopted of distributing the 
reindeer through mission stations was 
developed under Doctor Jackson's direc- 
tion. The present method of distribu- 
tion among the natives through a system 
of apprenticeship was put into effect dur- 
ing the commissionership of Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown. But the mind which 
first foresaw the extraordinary results that 
have since followed and the logie which 
convinced others that those results were 
possible and led to the actual establish- 
ment of the undertaking were those of 
William Torrey Harris. 

It was another instance of the value to 
mankind of a great mind broadened by 
study and reflection. 











Educating a Scanty Population Scattered Over 


Enormous Area 


Sparse Settlement of Western Australia Presents Great Difficulties in Educational Administration. Impossible 


to Provide Schools by Local Effort. 


State Government Assumes Whole Financial Burden. 


People of Any Locality, 


Free from Direct Responsibility for Support or Control of Schools, Cooperate Actively with Teachers, Nevertheless. 
No Child, However Remote, is Left Without Education 


By THE DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


VERY MODERN STATE at- 
Ek, tempts to provide facilities fot 
education for all its people. The 


nature of the problem varies immensely 
in different countries, one of the principal 
factors in this variation being the density 
of the population. In England and 


Wales there are nearly 40,000,000 people 
in an urea of 58,000 square miles. In 
Western there are 370,000 
people in an area of nearly 1,000,000 
The West Australian 
problem is obviously very different from 
Outside the towns there 


Australia 
miles. 


square 


the English one. 


is a very scanty population scattered 
over an enormous area. This sparse 
settlement presents great difficulties to 
educational administration. The num- 


bers of children, compared with those of 
European countries, are small, but the 
distances over which they are scattered 
To travel from Perth to 
the most remote school that is under the 
control of the department 
takes as long a time as a journey from 


are immense. 


education 
London to Vancouver. 


Do Not Depend on Local Taxation 


A system which places in the hands of 
local authorities much of the responsi- 
bility for the organization, finance, and 
control of education may be admirably 
suited to a densely populated and old- 


established country like England. In a 
newly settled country with pioneers 
widely scattered over vast areas such a 


In each of 
the Australian States the central govern- 
ment takes the whole of the financial 
responsibility for the schools. It erects 
the buildings, furnishes them, and main- 
tains them, and provides the teachers, 
The provision of 
therefore, in no way de- 
“rates.’”’ No settler 


system would be impossible. 


who are civil servants. 
education is, 


pendent upon local 








need fear that his children will be left 
without education, however remote he 
This article was prepared at the request of the Amer- 


ican Consul at Adelaide, South Australia and was trans- 
mitted through the Consul General at Melbourne to 
the Secretary of State. It is one of a series of reports 
made at the suggestion of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, as explained in the note on page 141 of the April 
number of ScHOOL LIFE. 


may be from anything like a town or 
village. Every teacher knows that, after 
service in the more remote or less at- 
tractive portions of the State, his claims 
will be considered for a transfer to a more 
desirable district. The appointments are 
made by the education department, and 
are not in the hands of local authorities. 


No Lack of Cooperation 


Although the people in any locality 
are free from direct responsibility for the 
finance or control of educational institu- 
tions, they are encouraged to take an 
interest in their schools, to cooperate 
actively with the teachers, and to en- 
deavor to promote the efficiency of the 
schools and the happiness of the children. 
The establishment of a ‘Parents’ and 
Citizens’ Association’? is often of very 
great assistance to aschool. A committee 
of five, elected by the association is officially 
recognized as the school board. Many of 
these associations have raised funds for 
improving playgrounds, providing ap- 
paratus for sports and games, and sup- 
plying the schools with pianos, gramo- 
phones, pictures, and library books. They 
are most useful agents in fostering a real 
community spirit. 

Education is compulsory for ali children 
between the ages of 6 and 14. In spite 
of the long distances that many of the 
country children have to travel in order 
to reach school, the average attendance is 
nearly 90 per cent of the enrollment. 
That the schools are appreciated by the 
parents and that the children are happy 
in them is shown by the comparative 
rarity of truancy. 

One reason for the comparatively small 
schools in the towns is to be found in the 
nature of the towns themselves. In other 
countries one finds masses of people 
densely packed into small areas. In a 
western Australian town all but a very 
small minority of the residences are of the 
bungalow type, all the rooms being on 
the ground floor. Nearly all the houses 
are detached, each standing in its own 
ground. The population is thus distrib- 
uted over a much greater area than that 
which a similar population would occupy 
on an old-world town. There is, there- 


fore, not the same need for huge aggrega- 
tions of children in a single school. Very 
few of the buildings have upper stories; 
nearly all have their rooms on the ground 
floor only. Most of them, even in the 
city, have large playgrounds surrounding 
them. Boys and girls are taught together 
jn all but a few of the largest schools. 

The curriculum of the elementary 
schools includes such subjects as are now 
universally recognized as important ele- 
ments in the early development of the 
child. Much attention is given to physi- 
cal culture. Rhythmic exercises, dancing 
steps, and various games have made this 
side of school life very attractive. Draw- 
ing and manual activities of many kinds 
are included. The girls are well trained 
in needlework which, since it has been 
reorganized on modern lines, has proved 
a most popular subject. The older girls 
receive instruction in cookery and laundry- 
work. The older boys are traiaed in wood- 
work. Hygiene receives attention, both 
in theory and practice, throughout the 
schools. Nearly all the schools have 
gardens, and nature study is undertaken 
in connection with them as well as with 
the wild life of the bush. In teaching 
English much attention is given to good 
literature, and to the fostering of a taste 
for reading. A library is to be found in 
every school. 


Agriculture Stressed in Rural Schools 


The larger country schools are organ- 
ized on much the same lines as the town 
schools. Many of them are, however, 
coming more and more closely into touch 
with different aspects of rural life. The 
manual work throughout the school is 
planned so as to meet various needs con- 
nected with agriculture and farm oceupa- 
tions. Ropework, woodwork, and simple 
forms of metal work are undertaken with 
a view to the requirements of the farm. 
Experimental work in agriculture is car- 
ried out in the school gardens with various 
cereal and fodder crops; and vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers are also grown. Collec- 
tions are made of books, reports, and 
pamphlets dealing with agricultural mat- 
ters, and these are freely consulted by the 
older children in connection with the 
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problems that they are studying. These 
older children also have courses in farm 
bookkeeping and mensuration. Bee- 
keeping and poultry keeping find places 
among the activities of some of these 
schools. The older girls receive training 
in home economics, and in drying and 
preserving fruit and vegetables that have 
been grown in the school gardens or 
brought from home. This is a side of 
rural-school education which it is hoped 
will be greatly developed in the future. 


Rural Children Are Well Taught 


In the smaller country schools, where 
there is only one teacher, it is of course 
impossible to carry on such varied activi- 
ties. But many of them are doing excel- 
lent work and are bringing their schools 
into close touch with the life of the com- 
munity around them. Teachers are now 
specially trained to undertake the work 
of these schools, and every effort is made 
to provide for the children of thinly 
peopled rural districts equal opportunities, 
so far as possible, to those enjoyed by the 
children in the towns. That many of 
these small schools succeed in giving the 
children a thoroughly satisfactory ground- 
ing is shown by the progress of children 
who pass from them to high schools, where 
they prove themselves quite as capable as 
the children who come from large ele- 
mentary schools. 

A sparse rural population makes the 
provision of education very difficult and 
very expensive. But the Government 
recognizes that it is essential that every 
child shall have its opportunity, and en- 
deavors by various methods to meet the 
needs of all. 

Wherever there is a reasonable prospect 
of an average attendance of 10 children 
and the permanence of the settlement 
seems to be assured, the Government 
undertakes to establish a school. The 
education department provides the build- 
ing, furniture, and equipment and appoints 
and pays the teacher. Such a school is 
under the same regulations as a large town 
school, and is open for precisely the same 
number of weeks in the year. When once 
established, it is kept open so long as the 
average attendance does not fall below 
eight. 

Will Provide School for Eight 

If the numbers are insufficient for the 
establishment of a school under these con- 
ditions, but there is a reasonable prospect 
of an average attendance of eight, the 
department will provide the furniture and 
equipment and will appoint and pay a 
teacher if the parents undertake to make 
a suitable room available for school 
purposes. 

Where settlement is too thin to allow 
such a school to be establshed, an ‘‘as- 
sisted school” may be started. If the 
parents secure the services of a suitable 
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teacher or governess, the department 
supplies the necessary furniture, books, 
and apparatus, and gives a grant of £10 
per annum for each pupil, on the average 
attendance, provided that certain re- 
quirements are complied with. Even a 
single family may become an “assisted 
school” under these conditions. These 
assisted schools are visited regularly by 
the department’s inspectors. 

“Driving Grants” for Children’s Transportation 

Even when schools have been supplied 
for such small collections of children as 
are required under the provisions, many 
of the settlers find that their children 
have to travel a long distance to reach 
them. Here again the Government as- 
sists them. If the parents arrange to 
drive their children to school regularly, 
they can, if they are in need of such 
assistance, obtain ‘‘driving grants’’ to 
help defray the cost. A grant of six- 
pence per day can be obtained for each 
child under 9 years of age who is driven 
more than 2 miles, and for each child over 
9 who is driven more than 3 miles. 

In some localities, where the conditions 
are favorable, the Education Department, 
instead of establishing a small school, 
provides for the driving of a number of 
children to a larger school. Horse- 
drawn vans and motor vans are both 
used for this purpose. The children are 
carried free without any expense what- 
ever on the part of the parents. 

The system of group settlement, under 
which groups of 20 families each are 
settled on small holdings in proximity to 
one another, does away with many of the 
difficulties that attach to the securing of 
schools in sparsely populated districts. 
A group generally contains a sufficient 
number of children to insure the estab- 
lishment of a permanent school within 
a reasonable distance of each family. 


Correspondence Instruction for Isolated Pupils 

Even when small schools have been 
established under the regulations already 
detailed, when private teachers or govern- 
esses have been subsidized, and when 
driving grants have been provided, the 
Government’s care of the educational 
needs of seattered families is not ex- 
hausted. Here and there on the great 
pastoral areas, in the vast extent of in- 
land country where mining is carried on, 
and in the agricultural districts, there are 
isolated homes in which it is impossible 
to secure the services of a teacher. To 
meet the needs of children living under 
such conditions the Education Depart- 
ment has a special staff of teachers who 
earry on instruction by means of corre- 
spondence. It is necessary that some 
member of the household shall give a 
certain amount of supervision, especially 
with the younger children. The fort- 
nightly budget contains sufficient advice 


to the supervisor to enable even the 
youngest children, who can neither read 
nor write, to profit by the teaching. 
Each teacher learns as much as possible 
about the children under her care and the 
conditions under which they are living, 
and keeps up a regular exchange of per- 
sonal friendly letters in addition to the 
discussion of the child’s work. The re- 
sults are surprisingly good. Children 
who have received the whole of their in- 
struction in this way reach a high stand- 
ard of attainment. It is evident that the 
individual teaching is most effective and 
that children taught in this way need 
not be at any disadvantage in knowledge 
when compared with those who have 
been taught in school classes. When it 
happens that parents or children from one 
of these isolated homes visit Perth, they 
are most anxious to meet the unseen cor- 
respondent whom they have come to 
look upon as a personal friend, and they 
show unmistakably how very warmly 
they appreciate the skill and care that 
have been bestowed upon them. Nearly 
1,000 children are now receiving the 
whole of their instruction by this method. 


**Central Schools’’ Wherever Practicable 

It is only in the large centers of popu- 
lation that the numbers of children are 
sufficient for the formation of central 
schools. But wherever a child may be, 
he will have the opportunity of continuing 
his education for two.or three years after 
completing the primary course. 

In the country towns regular classes 
above the elementary stage are estab- 
lished. In some schools the course is 
similar to that taken in the lower portion 
of the high schools, and leads up to the 
junior public examination. In others it 
varies according to the needs and pros- 
pects of the children. 


High-School Subjects by Correspondence 


In the small schools, where the whole 
staff consists of two teachers, or of one 
teacher only, it is difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory education under ordinary 
conditions for those who wish to remain 
beyond the elementary stage. It is very 
difficult for a single teacher to find 
sufficient time to look after them prop- 
erly. Nor can one teacher be expected 
to be an expert in all subjects when the 
higher grades are reached. The staff of 
the correspondence school, therefore, 
comes to the assistance of the small 
school and provides regular courses for 
the older children. In this way the 
pupils of even the smallest school may 
obtain as far as is possible the advan- 
tages which the town child gets from the 
central school. About 1,000 children, 
scattered all over the State, are in this 
way receiving the benefits of advanced 
education. The needs of the country 
child are specially studied, and courses 
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are proviced in such subjects as farm 


bookkeeping, mensuration, agricultural 


science, and home economics. 
The Government has established high 
schools with fine, well-equipped buildings 


and ample playgrounds in Perth, Kal- 


goorlie, Northam, Bunbury, and Albany. 
These schools provide a five years’ 
course leading to the “leaving certifi- 
cate’’ and admission to the university. 
No fees are charged. In Perth there is 
not sufficient room for the numbers of 
qualified pupils that desire admission 


and entrance has to be gained by a com- 
Any child who has 

the elementary course satis- 
and is considered capable of 
the high-school course can 
gain admission to of the country- 
town A hundred scholar- 
ships are provided each year. If a sucess- 
ful candidate is obliged to live away from 
home in order to attend a high school, he 
receives £30 a year to assist in paying the 
expenses of boarding. 

All the high schools have good science 
for woodwork 
and metal work, domestic science rooms, 
and gymnasiums. 

Some of the other country towns have 
intermediate high schools providing a 
three course. As the numbers 
increase, and the demand for higher work 
grows, these will, no-doubt, develop into 
full high schools. 

There is a residential school on a large 
Government farm at Narrogin, which 
provides a two years’ course for boys 
from 14 to 16 years of age. Here the boys 
receive a good general education, includ- 
ing elementary science bearing upon agri- 
culture. They assist in all the operations 
of the farm including the care of dairy 
cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs. They also 
receive a good practical training in those 
crafts which are of the greatest service to 
the farmer. They learn blacksmithing 
and machinery repairing; saddlery and 
harness making; carpentry and building. 
The dairy and some of the workshops and 
sheds have been built by the boys them- 
selves under their instructor. The school 
possesses a large orchard, in which prac- 
tical instruction is given in fruit growing. 

The fees charged to boarders are very 
low—only £30 per annum. A number of 
scholarships are provided each year; the 
winners are exempted from the payment 
of the boarding fees. There are no 
charges for tuition. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
the establishment of an agricultural col- 
lege near Northam. This will shortly be 
opened and will take older students for 
a more advanced course. 

The university provides already courses 
for advanced students who desire to take 
a diploma or a degree in agriculture. 


petitive examination. 
completed 
factorily 

profiting by 
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high schools. 


laboratories, workshops 


years’ 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

Record of current educational publi- 
cations, April 1, 1926. (Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 15. 20 cents. 

A handbook of educational associations 
and foundations in the United States. 
(Bulletin, 1926, No. 16.) 15 cents. 

Record of current educational publi- 


cations, July 1, 1926. (Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 17.) 10 cents. 
Survey of education in Utah. (Bulle- 


tin, 1926, No. 18.) 
Statistical 
1923-24. F. 
1926, No. 19.) 


60 cents. 
summary of 
M. Phillips. 


5 cents. 


education, 
(Bulletin, 


Higher education, 1922-1924. Arthur 
J. Klein. (Bulletin, 1926, No. 20.) 
5 cents. 


Record of current educational publi- 
cations, October 1, 1926. (Bulletin, 
1926, No. 21.) 5 cents. 

A manual of educational legislation. 
(Bulletin, 1926, No. 22.) 15 cents. 

An outline of methods of research with 
suggestions for high-school principals and 


teachers. (Bulletin, 1926, No. 24.) 10 
cents. 
Educational directory, 1927. (Bulle- 


tin, 1927, No. 1.) 20 cents. 

Record of current educational publica- 
tions, January 1, 1927. (Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 2.) 10 cents. 

School hygiene and physical education. 
J. F. Rogers. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 3.) 
5 cents. 

Annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926. 5 cents. 

Cities reporting use of homogeneous 
grouping and of the Winnetka technique 
and the Dalton plan. (City school leaflet, 
No. 22.) 5 cents. 

Pupil’s readiness for reading instruction 
upon entrance to first grade. (City 
school leaflet, No. 23.) 5 cents. 

Report of administration of the schools 
of New Castle, Pa. W. 8S. Deffenbaugh. 
(City school leaflet, No. 24.) 5 cents. 


Public education in Estonia. Juri 
Annusson. (Foreign education leaflet, 
No. 2.) 5 cents. 


Educational progress in the free city of 
Danzig. A. Rudy. (Foreign education 
leaflet, No. 3.) 5 cents. 

The organized summer camp. Marie 
M. Ready. (Physical education series, 
No.7.) 5cents. 

Games and equipment for small rural 
schools. Marie M. Ready. (Physical 
education series, No. 8.) 5 cents. 
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The health of the teacher. J. F. 
Rogers. (School health studies, No. 12.) 
10 cents. 


Expenditures of State universities and 
State colleges, 1924-25. W. J. Greenleaf 
(Higher education circular, No. 32.) 5 
cents. - 

Rhodes scholarships, 1927. (Higher 
education circular, No. 33.) 5 cents 

Report of meeting of national committee 
education. E. C. 
education circular, 


Lombard. 
No. 8. 5 


on home 
(Home 
cents. 

Publications of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education of special interest to 
high school teachers. 

Education in the United States of 
America. (For Pan Pacific Conference, 
Honolulu, Hawaii.) 

Comparison of city and school finances 
in 95 cities. (Statistical Circular, No. 6.) 
5 cents. 

Per capita costs in city schools, 1925-26. 


(Statistical Circular, No. 7.) 5 cents.— 
Mary S. Phillips. 
wy 
Notes of Czechoslovakian Kinder- 
gartens 


The union of Czechoslovak kinder- 
gartners arranged this year in April (in 
the Easter holidays) two university 
courses for kindergartners who have had 
heretofore no access to higher education. 
The courses were arranged at Prague and 
Brno in a manner similar to the university 
courses that are arranged each year for 
elementary and urban school teachers 
At Prague the lectures were by professors 
of Charles University, and at Brno by 
professors of Masaryk University. 

The kindergarten at Prague VII, U 
Studanky, has procured all the didactic 
materials of Frobel, of Doctor Decroly, 
and of Dr. Maria Montessori, and the 
materials designed for the J. J. Rousseau 
Institute at Geneva. The kindergart- 
ners of this school will experiment with 
materials of each class and examine the 
educational results. They will prepare 
reports of the experiments for the Psycho- 
logical Seminary of the School of Higher 
Pedagogical Studies at Prague. 

The Czechoslovak Ministry of Educa- 
tion has prepared a new bill on kindergar- 
tens, infant schools, and nursery schools. 
Schools of this class are now established 
by communities or by social corporations. 
The new bill defines the relation of the 
State to them and provides for subven- 
tions. 

The new building for a kindergarten in 
Prague will have not only necessary living 
rooms but two workrooms, a kitchen, a 
cloakroom, a playroom, an open-air 
playground, and a garden.—Zmanuel 
V. Lippert. 
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Parent- Teacher Associations Maintain 


Student Loan Funds 


Families are Aided Unobtrusively in Nearly all Communities. In Many States the 
Work is Highly Organized and Well Supported. Always Conducted Quietly, Confiden- 
tially, and With Tact 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 
Assistant Manager of Bureau of National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


capable of profiting by higher edu- 

cation are unable to acquire it 
because of lack of means—as we all 
know. Nearly all local parent-teacher 
associations find families in their com- 
munities for whom unobtrusive aid is 
necessary to enable them to keep the 
children in school until they have finished 
even the grades. Many organizations 
have student loan departments. Mrs. 
J. F. Hill, of Portland, Oreg., is chairman 
of the student loan department of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Naturally, aid from the student 
loan fund is given only to such students 
as will profit by it. 

Missouri boys and girls who need 
money to complete their education can 
borrow it, without interest, from the 
Caroline B. Ullman Scholarship Loan 
Fund. The parent-teacher circles of the 
State send contributions to this fund. 
Any association or individual who sends 
$100 or more has the privilege of naming 
a scholarship. The suggestion is made 
that in the event of the death of a friend, 
people send to the scholarship loan fund 
in the name of the friend the money 
they would spend for flowers. Recogni- 
tion in such cases is made by the trustees 
of the fund. 


Nine Trustees Control St. Louis Fund 


In St. Louis, Mo., is a fund formerly 
known as the Child Conservation Scholar- 
ship Fund, but since December, 1924, it 
has been known as the St. Louis Parent- 
Teacher Scholarship Foundation. There 
are nine trustees of this fund, three of 
whom are elected each year from the St. 
Louis Council of Parents and Teachers to 
serve three years. Most of the applicants 
for this fund are recommended to the 
trustees by the board of education and 
are selected from children who apply for 
a working permit. One trustee is ap- 
pointed to make a careful investigation 
of each case. The results of this investi- 
gation are made to the board of trustees 
and it is decided, by vote, whether or not 
to aid the child to remain in school. [If it 
is decided to aid the child, a gift—not a 
loan—of $3 a week, during the school 
term, is given the mother or guardian of 
the child. The trustees receive a report 


NREQUENTLY children who are 


of the child’s school work every half 
quarter. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Council of 
Parents and Teachers sets aside one- 
fourth of its income for a scholarship fund. 
This is supplemented by gifts from parent- 
teacher circles and private contributions. 

The student fund of Tennessee has 
aided a great many pupilsin the university, 
State normal schools, high schools, and 
business colleges. In Davidson County 
there is a student-fund chairman in each 
local parent-teacher association. 


New York Fund Aids Worthy Students 


When the State chairman of the New 
York student fund made her appeal to 
the local parent-teacher associations for 
more money for the fund, she cited two 
cases. In the first, the father of a young 
college student was an invalid and his 
mother was teaching to support the 
father. This young man went home each 
week end to do the washing and ironing 
for his parents, to clean the house, and 
do such cooking as could be done for the 
coming week, in order to conserve his 
mother’s strength. Even though the 
mother had this help her strength failed 
entirely and the son faced the prospect 
of having to leave college in his senior 
year. He learned of the student loan 
fund and with the help he received 
from it was able to finish his course with 
honor. The loan has been repaid with 
interest. In the second case, a student 
had suffered from infantiie: paralysis that 
was so severe that he had to have weekly 
treatments at a reconstruction hospital. 
He had to depend upon himself for his 
support and his physical condition nec- 
essarily limited his ways of earning a 
livelihood. A loan from the student fund 
is making it possible for him to complete 
his college course. At present 18 stu- 
dents are receiving loans from that fund, 

California parent-teacher associations 
have had scholarship foundations since 
1923. They now use the term, ‘scholar- 
ship aids,’ when giving loans or awards 
to enable children to go on with their 
higher education. Observation showed 
that the school work and happiness of a 
pupil could be benefited by other types 
of aid, so the plan has been broadened, 
and now, by the advice of a principal or 


observant teacher, aid in many ways is 
added to the loan of money. 

When children are given school supplies 
and the family receive financial aid or 
other help so as to enable the children to 
be better nourished or clothed, the combi- 
nation of philanthropy and scholarship 
fund is called ‘‘home and school aid.” 

The reports from about two-thirds of 
the parent-teacher associations of the 
State show that during the year of 1925 
more than $52,000 was thus spent. The 
State association appropriated $1,500 from 
the per-capita dues to launch the fund in 
1925 and again in 1926. Students are 
loaned $150 each during a period of 10 
months. The parent-teacher associations 
say that the student loan fund is a strong 
lever for higher education and is a way to 
combat child labor. With a better edu- 
cation there is less likelihood of living and 
working in a rut, and life will be broader, 
more satisfying, and more helpful. 

In all States it has been found that 
tact and confidential handling greatly en- 
hance the value of money loaned or 
other things that were given. Some high- 
school parent-teacher associations having 
a scholarship department have found it 
advisable for the chairman to have an 
assistant to build up and maintain the 
fund. 


Suggestions From California Experience 


California gives the following suggestive 
outline compiled from data collected from 
associations throughout the State: 

1. Need of a fund for this purpose exists even in the 
most prosperous communities. 

2. A standing fund for this work in high schools is 
advised at around $300. 

3. The fund should be permanent, and replenished 
yearly. 

4, Loans to graduates should always be on a strictly 
loan basis without interest. Gifts to graduates should 
be made as an honor reward only. 

5. All high-school needs should be planned upon 
before graduate gifts or loans are considered. 

6. All high-school aid is considered a gift, but money 
is often returned. 

7. Tact and confidential handling are essential. The 
principal or teacher reporting the case and the chair- 
man of the committee are the only ones who should 
know of any instance of aid. 


In North Carolina the State parent- 
teacher association gives a scholarship 
in an accredited business school for a 
complete business course. Any boy or 
girl above the tenth grade making the 
highest average on all required work of 
any county school or high school that 
does not give a business course is eligible 
for this scholarship. 

The Kentucky student loan fund 
amounted to $14,000 during the past 
year. 

Texas has a student loan fund of 
$10,000, handled by local clubs. 

Michigan parent-teacher associations 
inaugurated a student loan fund in 1923. 
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Lo« ganizations raise the money, and 
the tion is made through super- 

te ents of schools, county commis- 
sionel r other county officials, to the 
mother f children who would otherwise 
have to go to work. The amount given 
is the me as what the child would earn. 

The Colorado parent-teacher associa- 


tior had to change its plan of han- 
dling ‘‘the boys’ loan fund."’ The early 


loans are now being collected and re- 
turned to the treasury and it is aug- 
mente numerous and varied contri- 
butio1 Although this fund has grown, 


the number of students needing and wish- 
ing to use it has increased more rapidly 
than the fund. For this reason it has 
advisable to limit the loans to 
those students already established in col- 
lege, and since the fund is maintained by 
Colorado people it has been decided to 
loan only to Colorado boys attending 


becom«¢ 


Colorado schools. To be just to all parts 
of the State it is necessary that the loans 
be prorated in their allotment as to 
localit In order to expedite matters 
ill applications and communications rela- 
tive to them are handled by the State 
trustee This plan has been approved by 
the State board of parents and teachers. 
Each county and local association is 
told that it is a privilege to contribute to 
this fund, and is urged to do so. They 


are reminded that their applicants can 
are in this fund. 


Friendly Advice Often Effective 


The officers of the Connecticut branch 
of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
request that each local organization ap- 
point a chairman for a student loan fund 
and suggest that each association con- 
tribute $1 to the fund. The local chair- 
men are requested to investigate local con- 
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Connecticut Americanization Classes 
Make Civic Pilgrimage 


Prospective Citizens Visit Seat of Nation's Government. 
Impressed by Grandeur of Buildings, but More by Strength of Nation Which 


Coolidge. 


Cordially Greeted by President 


They Represent 
By ROBERT C. DEMING 


Director Department of Americanization, Connecticut State Board of Education 


RECEDED by a month of. detailed 
Pp classroom instruction, 500 pupils 
and teachers of the Connecticut 
Americanization classes journeyed to 
Washington, D. C., January 28 to 30. 
The pilgrims of this civic pilgrimage paid 
their own expenses for transportation of 
all kinds, food and lodging, at $20 each. 
The itinerary included all the Federal 
and civic buildings in Washington and a 
sightseeing tour of the city, together with 
trips to Arlington and Mount Vernon. 
The National Capitol was thrown open 
to them on a Sunday (the third time in 
history) and the Americanization pupils 
of Washington tendered the visitors a 


ditions and are asked to see the family of 
any student who is contemplating leaving 
school to go to work. It may be that 
through their advice or aid the child may 
continue in school for a time at least. 

The foregoing are short reports from a 
few of the States that are proving through 
the student loan fund, as well as in many 
other ways, that the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, through its local 
units, is trying to aid any “needing” 
child, so that it may have as great an 
opportunity as the child’s ability and 
environment will permit. 


reception that brought together many of 
similar racial origin. 

President Coolidge received the pilgrims 
on the south front of the White House and 
greeted them cordially and with much 
interest The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, 
was present also. The accompanying 
picture was snapped at that time. 

The educational value of this trip and 
the impressions it made upon the pro- 
spective citizens constitute its importance, 
They saw, to be sure, some of the greatest 
and most costly buildings in the world in 
the Capital of the greatest and wealthiest 
nation on earth; they were greeted per- 
sonally by the Chief Executive of that 
Nation; and they saw tradition and power 
on all sides. But what impressed them 
far above all else was the unescapable 
conviction that while the Nation’s build- 
ings and wealth might be swept away over- 
night, the strength of the Nation would 
remain in the ideals and spirit of its 
people. While they appreciated its out- 
ward display of magnificence, they appre- 
ciated more the sincerity, simplicity, and 
virtues of its great men. It was in this 
spirit that they laid a wreath upon the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and turned 
homeward with convictions deeper than 
the classroom had been able to give them. 











Photograph by E. De Sousa 














Connecticut Americanization classes were cordially received by the President of the United States 
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Buncombe County's Excellent Work for Adult 


[lliterates 


Approximately 4,000 Adults Have Received the Rudiments of Education within Six Years. Devoted Labors of 


Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss the Greatest Element of Success. 


Reticent and Self-Reliant People of the Mountains Had 


Considered that Book Knowledge was not for Them, and Were Astonished at the Ease with W hich They Learned 


LLITERACY is not sectional. It is 
| to be found in all States and in 
most communities. According to 

the United States Bureau of the Census 
6 per cent of our population is illiterate— 
that is, 6 out of every 100 people can 
not sign their names; but this does not 
tell the whole story, for a man may be 
able to write his name and still be unable 
to read or to write anything but his name. 
Illiteracy is greater in rural than in 
urban communities, and it is greatest in 
those rural sections where the population 
is sparse and there is but little communi- 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 
Specialist in Adult Education, Bureau of Education 


cation. A very pertinent question to ask 
a community is not what per cent of 
its population is illiterate but what is 
being done to reduce illiteracy. 

An effort has been made to reduce 
illiteracy in North Carolina. For a num- 
ber of years the State has truggled with 
this problem, appropriating money for it 
until 1921 when no fund was available 
for the work. The most successful teach- 
ing of adult illiterates in the State of 
North Carolina is to be found in Bun- 
combe County, according to Hon. A. T. 
Allen, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. So important is this work 
considered that the Buncombe County 
and Asheville (N. C.) boards of educa- 
tion now appropriate $10,000 a year for 
its support. 

The main expense is the salary of 
whole-time workers and of the director 
12 months in the year, and of extra 
teachers 2 evenings a week for 8 months 
in the year. 

Where money is used for the education 
of adults, two questions naturally arise: 
(1) Does the expenditure of money on 
these grown men and women lessen in 








Night-school pupils gathered for a spelling match 
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any V the school advantages provided 
for ( 2) Does it pay in terms of 
huma elfare to teach these grown 
peop t this late hour of their lives? 
‘With these questions in mind, the writer 
went t incombe County and soon found 
himself 10 or 15 miles in the country, in 
an old church building which was used 
that for the adult elementary school. 




















Pupils comprise intelligent men of high character 


Only seven or eight out of the usual 
20 who attend the class were present. 
The eagerness with which the pupils recited 
Only three 
of the group had passed middle age. One 
of these was 71 years of age, and she wrote 
the letter shown in facsimile on this page. 


theif lessons was impressive. 


Sense of Equality with Associates 

A road supervisor sat near the writer. 
He had learned to read in this school and 
read with much fervor. His writing was 
less fluent than his reading, but, never- 
it was legible. He said that the 
best thing that had come into his life was 
this school, for now he could read and 
mix with other men and not feel ashamed. 
He expressed a desire to continue learn- 
ing all the rest of his life. 

A woman of about 35 years of age held 
a 2-year-old child in her arms and wrote 
The child had a pen- 
cil and made marks over the paper, but 
this did not in the least disturb the 
mother, who was intent on finishing her 
All the pupils had notebooks to 
take home, in which they were to write 
certain exercises. During the recitation 
there was every indication that the teacher 
had been trained for her work. 

After the class was dismissed the mem- 
bers told me that to learn to read and 
write had always seemed too difficult, 
but that now they found it easy enough, 


theless, 


out her exercises. 


cC py ‘. 
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and each expressed the intention to con- 
tinue studying until at least the common 
grade subjects were mastered. 

A class composed of mothers, who had 
met in the home of one of their number 
next attended. 
These women were learning to read recipes 
them. On that day they 
canning apple 
They had 
cooking for inspection. 
to me, 


to learn to cook, was 


and to write 
school 
samples of their 

One mother said 
“T can now use a cookbook and do 


were sauce for 


lunches. 


not have to have the same kind of meal 
every day.” (Imagine living without a 
cookbook!) Another woman said that 
the most trying time of her life formerly 
came when the evening meal was over, 
when her husband took up his paper and 
the children went to their lessons, and all 
she could do was to ‘‘sit.”” “‘ Now,” said 
she, “I can take up my paper or book 
and read with the rest of the family.” 


Pupils Average 30 Years Old 


Later we went to a night school where 
school busses brought the pupils from 
some distance. One bus had been so 
placed that its headlights guided us to 
the proper entrance to the school. There 
were five rooms occupied by pupils, most 
of whom were about 30 years of age; 
some were older, and a few were in their 
twenties. 

Some of these people had been attend- 
ing evening schools for five years and 
could read and write as well as a fifth- 
grade child in a regular day school. After 
the class time was over they all came into 
the assembly hall for general exercises. 
One man 45 years of age, who had re- 
cently learned to read, read the Lord’s 
Prayer from the Bible. The writer was 


177 
impressed with the earnestness of the 
students, and saw as never before the 
great importance of reading as a means 
of keeping up with the world. 

At an 


people, 


these 
who a few years before could not 


evening entertainment 
be persuaded to take part in-any public 
meeting, came with all 
the zeal and enthusiasm of children, anx- 
ious to show that they were liberated 
from the bondage of illiteracy. They had 
grown up blind in a world flooded with 
light. The trained, patient teachers 
meant as much to them as does the phy- 
sician to a family that has been stricken 
with disease. The schools mean more in 
the happiness and welfare of these people 
than anything else that could be done 
for them, for they are taught to help 
themselves. As a result, they gain one 
of the important things in life— 
self-respect; they 


upon the stage 


most 
become better citizens, 
more healthful, more industrious. 


Enthusiastic Woman Initiated Movement 


County Superintendent of Schools A. C. 
Reynolds, when asked, ‘‘To whom is the 
credit due for this great work?”’ replied, 
‘‘Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss.”’ A reticent 
and self-reliant people, inhabiting a 
country of high mountains and secluded 
valleys, had resisted the invasion of the 
public schools, had signed ‘‘No”’ on road 
petitions, had evaded health crusades, 
had spurned women’s clubs and other 
movements that go to make up what we 
call a progressive community. 

It was a primitive people that Mrs, 
Elizabeth Morriss saw when she visited 
the rural sections in Buncombe County in 
1919. She contrasted the native beauty 
of the country with the backwardness of 
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the people. She noticed that this pure 
Anglo-Saxon stock had not marched with 
progress. A closer acquaintance revealed 
that they looked upon the learning of the 
alphabet and the reading of the printed 
page as possible only under a dispensation 
of God. Their feeling was that knowl- 
edge was not for them; that they had 
been passed by when God gave forth the 
gifts to men: To some, ability to read; 
to others, to speak with tongues; and to 
others, the gift of healing. 

Mrs. Morriss, after visiting with these 
kindly and lovable mountain folk and 
realizing their great needs, felt the con- 
viction come upon her that here was her 
field of labor. She saw that outside help, 
except for sympathetic guidance, was not 
what was needed. The people themselves 
must break through to freedom and 
progress. Her aim was to help them to 
catch step with modern civilization. To 
do this they must be literate. Evening 
schools must be provided for as many as 
could be persuaded to attend. To pre- 
vent future illiteracy the regular school 
system must reach the children of school 
age. 


Teaching Methods Developed by Experience 


To teach adult illiterates special train- 
ing is needed. Teachers so trained were 
not available, so Mrs. Morriss, in order 
to develop best methods of instruction, 
selected a class of adults and began teach- 
ing them. By patiently toiling, working 
over methods far into the night, compar- 
ing and recording, she, after a year or so, 
had a body of knowledge that she could 
pass on to others. This she did through 
teaching in the summer session of the 
Asheville Normal School. Her earnest 
work attracted others, and she soon had a 
corps of teachers ready to undertake the 
instruction of adults. In the beginning, 
county and city officals, club women, and 
the Asheville Chamber of Commerce 
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financed the project for evening schools in 
the county. 

To secure attendance was a difficult 
problem. It was found that house-to- 
house visits yielded the best results. 
Five-sixths of all the evening school at- 
tendance was secured in this way. 


Four Thousand Adults Learn Rudiments 


During the six years that Mrs. Morriss 
has devoted to this work in Buncombe 
County approximately 4,000 adults, whose 
average age is 30 years, have been taught 
the simple elements of education—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Of the 4,000 
pupils, about one-third have finished the 
third grade. It will be of interest to give 
here the minimum requirements of the 
third grade in these schools: (1) Write 
correctly several types of personal and 
business letters. (2) Read books of third 
grade difficulty, and selections from the 
Bible, newspapers, and magazines. (3) 
Spell 500 words. (4) Read and write 
numbers to 1,000,000. Work examples 
in long division with three figures in the 
divisor and six or seven figures in the 
dividend. 

As a very important part of school work 
each school selects at least one thing to 
do for community betterment. Such a 
project may be of the simplest nature, but 
it is proposed and carried through by the 
pupils themselves. The following are 
examples of things done: (1) One group 
of pupils signed a petition to the county 
authorities requesting a special tax in 
order that the day-school term might be 
longer. (2) Another group put in better 
shape the road leading to the school. 
(3) In another district a play was given 
and the money thus raised was used for 
buying library books for the day and 
the night schools. 

The cooperative spirit back of the 
movement is typified in the community 
school council. The membership is made 








Man and wife, estimable young people, come 10 miles to school 


up of 50 pupils of outstanding achieve- 
ments. They are organized for service of 
any kind that will help community schools, 

An inquiry as to the attendance of day- 
school pupils brought forth the informa- 
tion that the attendance of children in 
the rural communities increased in pro- 




















Perfect in attendance for five years 


portion to the attendance of their parents 
at evening schools. 

The comment of the county superin- 
tendent of public welfare on the increased 
enrollment in the day schools was, “ My 
observation is that a parent taught means 
a child in school: I believe this is so 
because the natural result of the mastery 
of the tools of learning is to bring about a 
realization at first hand of the value of 
education.” 


Promote Attendance in Day Schools 


In order to cooperate and to further the 
attendance in the day schools, the director 
of community schools (evening schools) 
and her corps of five whole-time assistants 
each work with the county welfare officer 
one day a week investigating absences of 
pupils. During the first year that this 
plan was in operation (1924-25) the aver- 
age percentage of attendance in the day 
schools in Buncombe County was raised 
from 68 to 86. 

This increase in attendance in the day 
schools, after the opening of the adult 
schools, was so large that if we were to 
consider the increase in terms of money 
the gain would amount to more than 
twice the total cost of the evening schools 
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for a This is convincing evidence 
that 1 schools for adults are not con- 
d 1 sacrifice to the younger gen- 
era 

If v nsider the handicap of a pupil 
wl is illiterate parents we see the 
tre! lous influence of this generation 
upo! next. To reach young people 
wel t reach them through their homes. 
To reach these homes, particularly the 
mothers and wives in them, has been a 
special aim of Mrs. Morriss. 

In North Carolina there are 43,990 


illiterate native-born white 


women 


women who sign away, with a mark, their 
homes and farms; who suffer when their 
children leave them because they have 
no direct means of communicating with 
them. Mrs. Morriss was convinced that 
a normal, happy, home environment 
could be secured only by bringing to these 
people higher standards of health, cook- 


ing, thrift, and education. 


National, State, and local agencies are 
ready to help. But the bringing together 
of the agency and the home has required 
patient effort. One worker, the whole- 
time community school worker, gives her 


entire time tothe women. As soon as she 
has a group intelligently grasping some of 
the simple truths of good health and good 
cooking, she passes this group on to the 
city home economics or county home 
demonstration agent, .and-turns her at- 


tention to forming another group 


Government Publications Carefully Read 


These mothers pore over the bulletins 
of the National Government: “ What 
growing children need,” ‘‘The prepara- 
tion of vegetables,” ‘‘ Milk, the indispen- 














‘Milk, and its 
‘Child care,”’ etc. 


sable food for children,” 
uses in the home,’”’ 

In regard to infant care and proper 
food for babies, one mother said, “I 
always chewed for my other four children, 
but I lost my teeth before my fifth baby 
was born. I was real sorry I lost my 
teeth because I couldn’t chew for him. 
Maybe it was just as well, though, for 
the teacher tells me it wasn’t healthy.” 


Literacy Brings Material Adoancement 


There can be no doubt that it does pay 
in terms of human welfare to teach these 
people at this late hour of their lives, 
when we consider the joy that has come 
to them through learning to read—not 
merely because of the pleasure it has 
brought to them but, in many cases, 
because of their material advancement. 
One young man attended evening school 
for 36 nights. At the end of the term 
he was promoted at his place of business 
with a raise in salary of $10 a month. 
Another man, who was a laborer in a 
cotton mill when he first came to evening 
schools, now holds a responsible position 
with the Carolina Power & Light Co. 
A woman, a widow, had to have State aid 
to supplement the amount received by 
washing for her neighbors in order to 
enable her to support her family of four 
children. She attended night school and 
night-school cooking classes and now has 
charge of a large lunch room and supports 
her family without outside aid. 

One man learned to read at the age of 
83. When life was almost done, he found 
a new land of living. 
Through this beginning, more than a 
dozen members of his family have been 


dreams and 





Adult negroes are eager students 
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brought into touch with the adult school 
and taught to read. Two sons, per- 
cripples, are learning to read 
through the missions of these same schools 


manent 


One of their relatives, a student at the 
carries their 
lessons and copy books to them and, 
after they 


Leicester night school, 
have pored over them and 
learned them, he carries them back to 
the school and brings a fresh supply. 

One woman of 70 came that she might 
be able to write to her children who are 
scattered over the country. An un- 
demonstrative little woman had learned 
to read the Sermon on the Mount. As 
she read the last words, the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. “ All my life,’’ she said, 
“T’ve prayed that I could read just one 
verse in the Bible. I prayed and prayed 
but I never thought it could happen, short 
of a miracle. And now I've read a whole 
chapter. Maybe it is a miracle.” 

A man of 25 stood before a thousand 
people. He had never spoken in public 
before. ‘‘ My friends,” he said, ‘‘ You've 
always had learning. You can’t even 
guess what it means to me. But last 
fall, when I learned to write my name, I 
said with all the heart in me, ‘Thank 
God, I'll never have to ask another man 
to write that for me.’ And now I can 
write my owf letters. I reckon maybe 
you can sort of guess what that means to 
a fellow’s self-respect.” 


Now Part of Public School System 


So firmly is County Superintendent 
Reynolds convinced of the everlasting 
good that comes from adult education 
that he says: ‘‘ Education is for every- 
body whether he be 8 or 80 years old. 
With this idea as the big objective in the 
educational policies of the county, the 
board of education has incorporated the 
adult schools in the regular county system 
and provides for adults the same priv- 
ileges and opportunities that are provided 
for children in the day schools.” 

Out of this cooperation has come a new 
coordinating county plan. The com- 
munity school director, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Morriss, is now also rural supervisor of the 
elementary schools of Buncombe County. 
The county is divided into six districts 
with a community worker, now serving 
also as assistant supervisor of elementary 
day schools, in each district. These 
workers, cooperating with the schools of 
their respective districts, are expected to 
keep in touch with all matters of health, 
sanitation, juvenile delinquency, and 
community welfare problems and report 
them to a central organization every 
week. Mrs. Morriss has working with her 
the following trained and able assistant 
supervisors: Miss Eva Edgerton, Miss 
Maud Worley, Miss Ethel Ray, Mrs. 
J. M. Day, Miss Jennie L. Whitaker. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Baitey, D. C. A new approach to 
American history. Students’ guide 
sheets. Chicago, Ill., The University 
of Chicago press [1927] viii, 82p. 8°. 

The method here proposed aims to give the 
student a series of understandings of the larger 
significant movements of American history which 
will explain the society in which he lives and develop 
in him a reasoning attitude toward the social world 
of to-day. For this purpose, American history is 
divided into the following six fundamental units 
1, Setting the stage for Columbus; 2, Pushing back 
the frontier; 3, The new world breaks away from 
the old; 4, Making the Constitution; 5, Testing the 
Constitution; 6, The industrializing of American 
life. This method is based on the principles of 
teaching set forth in Morrison’s The practice of 
teaching in the secondary school. 

Diets, P. A. Op paedagogische verken- 
ning. Studien moderne onder- 
wijsverschijnselen. Groningen, den 
Haag, J. B. Wolters, 1927. 218p. 8°. 

These collected papers from the pen of Dr. Diels, 
a well-known Dutch educator, cover a wide range of 
subjects in the field of modern educational develop- 
ments, and deal with American as well as European 
conditions. Specimen subjects of papers in this 
group are the history of the American public school, 
the plan of studies for the New York elementary 
schools, G. Stanley Hall, and the Gary system. 
Considerable attention is given tothe recent psycho- 
logical and scientific procedures in education. Dr. 
Diels also discusses the conspicuous influences from 
America and England upon pedagogical ideas in 
the Netherlands. Other papers describe education 
in France and in Soviet-Russia, and discuss student 
self-government and the bearing of education on 
world peace. 

Hansen, ALLEN Oscar. Liberalism and 
American education in the eighteenth 
century. With an introduction by 
Edward H. Reisner. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1926. xxv, 318 p. 
12°. 


Submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
Columbia university. 

This study gives a comprehensive and system- 
atic account of the extent to which eighteenth 
century French and English liberalism affected the 
educational thought of the Revolutionary and post- 
Revolutionary generation of American intellectuals. 
It deals with a period dominated by faith in the 
indefinite perfectibility of man and institutions, 
which looked for the progress of the masses and 
sought an education best fitted to aid this develop. 
ment. The author details the plans for an American 
national system of education devised by Benjamin 
Rush, Robert Coram, James Sullivan, Nathaniel 
Chipman, Samuel Knox, Samuel H. Smith, Lafitte 
du Courteil, Du Pont de Nemours, and Noah 
Webster, respectively. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Dke- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. Fifth 
yearbook. The junior high school cur- 
riculum. Washington, D. C., Depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National 
education association, 1927. 562 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. 


The cooperative plan of curriculum revision has 
produced this yearbook of the Department of 
superintendence, as well as its three immediate pred- 
ecessors, 1924-1926. During 1926-27, 300 school 
systems interested in junior high school curriculum 


over 





REED, 


SNEDDEN, 


vision, and 12 national subject committees, have 
worked under the Commission on the curriculum, 
with the Department of superintendence and the 
research division of the National education associa- 
tion acting as a clearing house. This yearbook first 
tentatively defines the junior high school and states 
its functions, and does the same for the elementary 
school and the senior high school. The topics of the 
relation of the junior high school to college entrance 
requirements, the status of junior high 
teachers, and junior high school costs are discussed. 
Reviewsof 119research studies bearing on curriculum 
revision are given. 


school 


Homer B. Psychology of ele- 
mentary school subjects. Boston, New 
York [ete.] Ginn and company [1927] 
x, 481 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 

The purpose of this book is to give teachers and 
others interested in the subject an introduction to 
the scientific studies which during the past decade 
have given a new foundation to the psychology of 
the elementary-school branches. The results o 
these studies are here collected and organized, for 
reading, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, language, 
history, and geography. In the final chapter, 
general conclusions are drawn and some needs for 
further research are indicated. 

Rucu, G. M., and Stopparp, Grorae D. 
Tests and measurements in high-school 
instruction. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World book company, 1927. xix, 381 p. 

8°. (Measurement and ad- 
series, ed. by Lewis M. 


tables. 
justment 
Terman.) 

The history, uses, and limitations of tests in 
secondary education are set forth in this volume. 
Criteria are given for the selection of tests suitable 
for a particular purpose. All the important intel- 
ligence and achievement tests intended for use in 
the high school are described and evaluated. Four 
chapters are finally added on the principles of test 
construction, thus going to the root of the subject. 
Davip. What’s wrong with 
American education? Philadelphia, 
London, Chicago, J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany [1927] ix, 379p. 12°. 

The title of this book implies the generally ad- 
mitted fact of imperfections in our present educa- 
tional system which need to be eliminated. Dr 
Snedden is convinced that in the field of specific 
purposes of education is now to be found the most 
urgent need of critical examination. Current state- 
ments of the expected purposes of various studies are 
couched in too general terms, and donot show proper 
discrimination among classes of learners differing 
as to native endowments, family circumstances, or 
future prospects. The author’s criticisms are con- 
structive, and show a persistent faith in steady 
progress toward a better type of American educa- 
tion. His discussion covers many grades and phases 
of our educational system. 


VASCONCELOS, Jos, and Gam1o, MANUEL. 


Aspects of Mexican civilization. Lec- 
tures on the Harris foundation, 1926. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago 
press [1926] ix, 194p. 12°. 

This volume contains three lectures by Vascon- 
celos, dealing with the Latin-American basis of 
Mexican civilization, and three by Gamio on the- 
general topic of the Indian basis of Mexican eiviliza- 
tion. One of the group of lectures by Gamio has the 
particular subject of the education of Indo-Hispanic 
peoples. In this he points out that Mexico is a 
country of heterogeneous population, and requires 
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its own special and peculiar system of education 
adapted to its many different needs. The Indian 
element of the Mexican people especially needs a 
training suited to bring it to self-realization. Both 
lecturers are former officials of the Mexican depart- 
ment of education. 


‘ELLs, F. L. Mental tests in clinical 
practice. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World book company, 1927. x, 315 p. 
tables. 8°. (Measurement and ad- 
justment series, ed. by Lewis M. 
Terman.) 


This manual is designed as a guide to the study 

of individual mentality and personality. In the 
introduction, Dr. L. M. Terman advocates the 
constant supplementing of our wholesale testing 
with clinical examinations of individual cases, 
notwithstanding increased expense of the latter, 
In the application of psychological tests in the 
school, in the juvenile court, in the psychopathic 
hospital, or in industry, our point of view should 
be more clinical than statistical, and this should 
be so even when group tests are used. Our need 
in the great majority of cases is to enlarge our 
understanding of the individual subject. 
Your nervous child; 
a guide for parents and _ teachers. 
Authorized translation into English 
by Walt:r Béran Wolfe. New York, 
Albert & Charles Boni, 1927. xiv, 
178 p. 12°. 

This little book comprises three chapters relating 

to nervousness in children—first, its manifestations; 
second, its causes; and lastly, its prophylaxis and 
treatment. Dr. Wexberg illustrates his theory of 
nervousness by practical clinical cases from the 
child guidance clinics established in Vienna by 
Dr. Alfred Adler, whose individual psychology is 
the basisof this study. This guide to the develop- 
ment of character in the child is dedicated to the 
task of giving to parents and teachers an insight 
into the peculiarities of the child’s soul life. 
Prin- 
ciples of secondary education. Boston, 
New York [etc.] Ginn and company 
[1927] xi, 339 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 

A general view of secondary education, from an 
aeroplane, as it were, is given by this book, which 
is designed to afford students of secondary education 
the necessary background and right perspective 
for special studies in the subject. After a brief 
discussion of fundamental principles, the character- 
istics of secondary education in France, Germany, 
England, and the United States are outlined. 
The remaining pages include in their scope the 
pupils, the program of studies, the process, and the 
system in secondary education, the last culminating 
in the aew units of the junior and senior high school 
and the junior college. 


Woop, THomas D. and Rowe.i, Hues 


Grant. Health supervision and med- 
ical inspection of schools. Philadel- 
phia and London, W. B. Saunders 
company, 1927. 637 p._ illus., plates, 
tables, forms. 8°. 

Health supervision is briefly defined by this 
book as the program of health service in which school, 
home, and community unite their efforts to insure 
to every child in school that fullness of health and 
healthful conditions which are required for the 
child’s best all-round development. The authors 
give a comprehensive presentation of modern 
school-health work, which, developing along sound 
principles and procedures of health and education, 
has availed itself of true progress in both fields and 
has added much to the traditional program of 
medical inspection. Most aspects of the subject 
are fully treated in this volume, excepting some 
which are reserved for amplification in special 
monographs, such as ventilation, health instruc. 
tion; physical education, and the hygiene of instruc- 
tion and school management. 
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TRUANTS 


Let’s play truant, heart of mine, 
For life’s too full of duties. 
We'll away nor leave a sign 
And revel in earth's beauties. 


There are lessons to be learned 
And many tasks are pressing, 
But happy earth with face upturned 
Feels sunbeam's soft caressing. 


All dull care we'll leave behind 
And go as if a’ Maying, 

Frolic with the carefree wind 
Like happy children playing. 


Oh, to take our fill of joy 
And know no other duty! 
Let’s play truant, heart of mine, 


For life's so full of beauty. 
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EXAMINATIONS TO MEASURE 
ASSIMILATION OF KNOWLEDGE —- . 


UMEROUS CONDITIONS that might fill a 
treatise have brought a demand for the 
measurement of young people, for their 
classification in groups according to their | 
natural capacity, their attainments, and 
3 their prospects. These have given rise to 
various kinds of tests, until educational thought and experi- 
ment have become deeply concerned with the subject of 
examinations. We hear much of intelligence tests based upon | 
native ability, of aptitude tests, and of the new kind of 
examinations where a large number of questions are given, 
to be marked rapidly “Yes” or “No.” These last, it isclaimed, . | 
are more searching, more accurate, and more comparable 

than the older form of curricular questions in common use. | 
Whether they will prove to be better or not for their purpose | 
will be watched with interest, for it is highly important. But 

the excellence of any examination depends upon the degree | 
in which it fulfills the object for which it is designed; and the | | 
intent of a general examination upon the main subject of a | 
student’s work in college is to ascertain not so much the | 
amount of his knowledge as the use he can make of it; to | 

measure his grasp, his power of thought, the extent 
to which his studies have molded the fabric 
of his mind; in short, how far he 
has in that field become 


an educated man 
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